“Viva La Muerte” 
The Spanish Legion Special Forces 


by Martin Arostegui 


The Spanish Legion is usually 
overshadowed by its more 
famous counterpart across the 
Pyrenees. However, it has 
always enjoyed a reputation as 
a hard-fighting unit, and has 
included an airborne element 
since 1988. 


66 hatever we want from our war 
states Brigadier 


office, we get,” 
Gilberto Marquina Lopez, Commanding 
Officer of the 7,500 men within the 
Spanish Legion, which he describes as 
the élite force of the Spanish army. The 
word ‘foreign’ has now been dropped, 
since a law passed in 1983 forbids non- 
Spaniards joining the Legion. Marquina 
explains that this is one of the many 
‘changes’ the Legion is going through as 
it converts from a colonial army into the 
spearhead of Spain’s Rapid Intervention 
Force. 
The Legion’s two regiments, known as 


tercios, of mechanised infaniry remain 
stationed in Spain’s north African en- 
claves of Ceuta 
battalions of airborne lig’ 


ht infantry are 


based in the Ronda mountain range, 
which pe above the southern coast of 
Spain. These include the Bandera de 


Operaciones Especiales de la Legion 
(BOEL), the most professional special 
forces unit in the Spa sh military. 

“Spain has two fronts,” explains Bri- 
gadier Marquina. One we share with the 
rest of NATO, and the other is in north 
Afriga where we stand alone.” 
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War in Morocco 


-The Legion last saw combat in 1958, 
when it fought off incursions by irregular 
Moroccan forces on Spain’s vast desert 
territory of the Western Sahara. More 
than 40 men were lost in one important 
engagement, the Battle of Edichera. 
Another armed conflict almost erupted 
in 1975 when Spain ceded the Sahara to 
the Moroccans, who have since been 
fighting local guerrillas known as the Pol- 
isario Front. The current rise of Islamic 
fundamentalism in northern Africa and 
the continued claims by Morocco on 
Ceuta, Melilla and the Canary Islands 
could once again bring the Legion into 
action. Spanish Legionnaires have. re- 
cently participated in international 
peacekeeping operations in Central 


The uniform has not changed a great deal 
during this century, and only the CETME 
assault rifle distinguishes this Legionnaire 
from his predecessors in the Civil War. 


and Melilla, while its two 


Bugle calls signal the start of anc 
the Spanish Legion. Unlike its Frenc: 
namesake, the Spanish Legion so oger 
accepts foreign volunteers. 


America, Namibia and Iraq, and they 
may go to Yugoslavia. > 
The mechanised tercios în north 
Africa are the ‘autenticos’ or more tradi- 
tional units in the Legion, where disci- 
pline is brutally, if not sadistically, en- 
forced. Initiation rites for new recruits 
may consist of leaping through flaming 
rings of fire or jumping over-standing 
rifles with fixed bayonets. Beatings are 
commonplace, and some Legionnaires 
report that they have been buried up to 
their heads in the desert sand as a 
punishment. It is, therefore, hardly sur- 
prising that many Spanish Legionnaires 
in north Africa seek relief from their pain 
and hardship with the plentiful and 
cheaply available local hashish. 

The Legion is made up exclusively of 
volunteer professionals who, despite 
their harsh treatment, are better paid and 
fed than other soldiers in the Spanish 
army. Despite the military prestige of 
their unit, Spain's ‘Caballeros Legion- 
naires’ have a notorious reputation, but 
the morale at the barracks appears to 
be high. 

From his headquarters in Malaga, Bri- 
gadier Marquina reports directly to 
Spain’s Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Legion 
operates independently of Spain’s nine 
regional commands, forming part of the 
army's ‘reserva estrategica’. The spirit of 
courage, sacrifice and suffering instilled 
by the Legion’s founder in 1920, Colonel 


Millan Astray, is thought to be suited 
to its developing role as a go-anywhere, 
do-anything quickly mobile shock 
force. The amputated left arm and eye of 
Millan Astray, who survived multiple 
war wounds, are on permanent display 
at the Legion’s museum in Ceuta. An 
almost obsessive courtship of danger is 
also epitomised in the Legion’s song: 
‘EI Novio de la Muerte’ — The Lover of 
Death. 

At the rugged mountain headquarters 
of the Legion’s airborne light infantry, 
‘Tercio Alejandro Farnesio’ (all of the 
Legion’s regiments are named after 16th 
century Spanish war heroes), the com- 
mander of BOEL, Lieutenant Colonel 
Zacarias Hernandez, told me about the 
traditional doctrine. An athletic, in- 
formal, no-nonsense type, Zacarias cites 
‘The Spirit of the Legionnaire’ as defined 
by Millan Astray. “... Always close the 
distance with the enemy until reaching 
him with the bayonet.” Zacarias explains 
that close contact with the enemy is 
exactly what they need to avoid in BOEL 


reconnaissance missions, and their pre- 
sent special operations training is there- 
fore contrary to tradition. 

A number of foreign units have trained 
with BOEL, including the Pathfinders of 
the British Paras, the Belgian SAS and 2 
REP of the French Foreign Legion. As we 
talked, two US Marine Corps officers 
who were co-ordinating a desert heli- 
borne assault exercise with BOEL arrived 
to discuss plans. “We are among the 
best,” said the paratrooping lieutenant 


Above: Legionnaires on exercise know they 
have more chance of seeing action than 
most Spanish troops. Part of the army’s 
‘strategic reserve’, they are indépendent of 
the peacetime divisional! structure. 


Left and below: Spanish military exercises 
conducted by the Legion are noted for their 
very realistic approach. The profligate use 
of explosives and live ammunition is a far 
cry from US practice, which sometimes 
emphasises safety at the expense of 
realism. 


colonel, who was originally commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant in the Saharan 
Camel Corps. 

In 1989, BOEL participated in its first 
competitive joint exercise with NATO on 
the border of former East Germany. Fifty 
Spanish Legionnaires parachuted 
behind ‘unfriendly’ lines to mount deep 
infiltration reconnaissance. Patrols of 
four to six men took up observation pos- 
itions in camouflaged foxholes near road 
intersections, railway bridges and towns, 
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and sent continuous coded messages on 
‘enemy’ troop movements back to base 
for two weeks without any aerial resup- 
ply. They all remained undetected, and 
after the exercise they were successfully 
extracted. 

EL recruits come from outside the 
Legion. Groups of about three dozen are 
selected twice a year for the 400-man bat- 
talion. By the time a Legionnaire is fully 
integrated into his unit, he is airborne- 
qualified in HALO and HAHO tech- 
niques, proficient in sniper-level marks- 
manship, field communications, demo- 
litions, special boat insertion tactics and 
scuba diving, and he is trained in 
mountain and desert warfare survival 
techniques. 

During the initial six-month training 
period, BOEL recruits sleep in a badly 
ventilated basement and. alternate be- 
tween outdoor exercises to stretch their 
endurance and classroom instruction 
on various techniques, including 
weaponry, explosives, map-reading, 
land navigation, ciphering and field 
medicine. Once prepared, they test their 
newly acquired combat skills and stam- 
ina on a gruelling three-day, 80-km hike 
through treacherous mountain terrain to 
earn the beret, or prueba de la boina. 


Realistic training 


On the first day, after completing a 12- 
mile overnight march from the barracks 
carrying a 25-kg bergen and wearing full 
combat gear, the Legionnaires are 
plunged into realistic combat conditions, 
crawling beneath barbed wire with live 
machine-gun fire overhead and explod- 
ing underground mines. The charges are 
buried deep enough so that they do not 
cause serious injury, but by the time a re- 
cruit reaches the safety of the sand- 
bagged positions his whole body aches 


Above: A comms check while on exercise. 
The Legion adopted British-made AN/ 
PRC-77s after the Falklands war. Note the 
‘designer’ camouflage. 


from the impact of the explosions. 

All the Legionnaires agree that the 
worst part is the ‘capture’. They are 
rounded up, blindfolded and trans- 
ported to an abandoned farmhouse in an 
isolated location during the night. Once 
there, the blindfolded Legionnaires are 
spreadeagled against a courtyard wall 
and are jostled, kicked and pushed by 
supervising NCOs, who disorient them 
further by running them around in 
circles. If any of them complains loudly, 
they must do a press-up on one fist and 
remain fixed in that position. 

Then one by one they are taken in for 
interrogation. Threats are shouted at 


them, sticks are banged on the table and 
Above: The élite element of the Legion is the BOEL - Bandera de Operaciones Especiales personal grudges and insults are hurled 


! a l Operations battalion), which specialises in long-range recce patrols atthem by their interrogators. But no one 


in the group I observed broke down. 
None of them even revealed their name, 


Above: A 
Legionnaire poses 
with the CETME 
5.56-mm rifle that is 
now standard 
issue. Many 
Legionnaires were 
unimpressed with 
the new weapon 
and preferred their 
old 7.62-mm rifles. 
They said that their 
7.62-mm rifles were 
harder-hitting and 
the new ones were 
less reliable and 
prone to damage in 
the field. Does this 
sound familiar to 
anyone? 


Left: The Spanish 
army still uses a 
9-mm sub-machine 
gun in the shape of 
the Star Z70. It is a 
typical wrap- 
around bolt, 
soldier-proof SMG. 


rank or serial number. I was allowed to 
question one soldier, who remained 
silent until I asked him what he desired 
most at that moment. His tortured one- 
word reply was “seeing”. 

The blindfolds are then gradually re- 
moved and the Legionnaires are allowed 
some sleep and are given their first meal 
in 24 hours — black coffee and boiled 
bread. They must then ‘escape’. Having 
learned celestial navigation they use the 
stars to guide them to a point a few miles 
from the detention centre, where they 
collect their kit and maps before march- 
ing to the next rendezvous with their 
instructors. 

As I waited in a valley for the group the 
following afternoon, I was allowed to 
shoot the Spanish army’s new NATO- 
compatible 5.56-mm CETME assault 
rifle. It is the most essential weapon in 
the Legion’s light infantry, where only 
every tenth man carries a machine-gun. 
The rifle is very lightweight and highly 
accurate, but the Legionnaires complain 
that it is delicate and difficult to maintain 
in the field, and they prefer the earlier 
7.62-mm model that is now used as a 
training weapon. 

As the BOEL platoon arrive, they dis- 
card their 7.62s and load a 10-round clip 
into a 5.56, taking a prone position to hit 


Left: The 
demolitions phase 
of the BOEL 
exercise involved 
placing 30-gram 
charges of TNT. 
The Legion prefers 
TNT over the 
standard Spanish 
army issue plastic 
explosive. 


Below: The exercise concluded with some 
hairy free-climbing, a 200-ft abseil and 
crossing a ravine by means of a suspended 
cable. Once half way across, the 
Legionaires had to leap into the icy water 
and swim ashore. 


a head-sized target at a distance of 50 
metres. Then each of them has to strip 
down and reassemble a Star Z70 sub- 
machine gun, which is also standard in 
the Spanish armed forces, before being 
tested on their communications skills. 
This involves assembling a British-made 
Plessey AN/PRC-77 field radio (adopted 
by the Spanish army after its successful 
use in the Falklands war) and communi- 
cating with their base. 


Demolitions test 


The demolitions test consists of con- 
necting up a 30-gram charge of TNT to a 
cylindrical detonator on a short fuse. 
They have less than 10 seconds to clear 
the area before the explosion. The demo- 
lition’s experts explained to me that 
while the Goma-2 plastic manufactured 
in Spain loses potency in exposed field 
conditions, TNT remains stable and is 
preferred by the Legion. In a realistic 
sabotage operation, however, they 
would be combined: the plastic is 
wrapped around the block of TNT to 
stick it on to a hard surface and facilitate 
the insertion of the detonating fuses. 

The following day I climbed a steep 
ravine with the exhausted BOEL pla- 
toon, who were by then running on pure 
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adrenalin — but only three of its men had 
dropped out. Without the use of climbing 
equipment, cracks and tiny ledges on the 
rocks were the only grip available to 
reach the top. Each Legionnaire then 
abseils about 200 ft down to a small estu- 
ary, which he crosses by pulling himself 
along on a suspended cable. When he 
reaches the mid-point over the lagoon, 
he drops into the water. It was early 
spring when I was there, and even 
though the water was icy-cold, these 
men were lucky. The men that have to do 
this three months later, when the snow 
caps have melted, will have to fight 
against a gushing current as they swim to 
shore in their uniforms and boots. 

After picking up their equipment, the 
soaking Legionnaires then jog the re- 
maining few miles to their base. In what 
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seems like no time, they are showered, 
changed and standing at attention out- 
side their barracks ready to receive their 
well-earned paratroop’s beret from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Zacarias. After a simple, 
solemn ceremony held inside, food is 
served and a toast is proposed with 
‘Sangre de Pantera’ — the Legion's drink 
made from gin and milk. 

But despite the tough and upgraded 
professional training of Spain's Legion, it 
has a long way to go before becoming the 
true self-sufficient fighting force which 
Brigadier Marquina describes. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Zacarias admits candidly 
that his unit would not survive more 
than half a dozen battalion-sized oper- 
ations in a real war. The Legion does not 
have its own field artillery. Its armour is 
limited to wheeled BMRs armed with 
12.7-mm machine-guns, which are only 
sufficient to stop 7.62-mm ammunition. 
But they are fast and fuel-efficient, with a 
speed of 100 km and a range of 700 km. 
The Legion has stripped the roofs off a 
squadron of BMRs and has mounted 
120-mm mortars on them to provide 
some mobile heavy support. 


Company organisation 


An average rifle company within the 
Legion has only four 60-mm and 81-mm 
mortars and a small supply of C-90 anti- 
tank rockets with disposable cardboard 
launchers. Only recently have the more 
sophisticated MILAN hand-held mis- 
siles been incorporated by the Legion, 
which has no integrated anti-aircraft 
cover. 


History of the Spanish 
Legion 


In 1920, Spain was losing its last colony in north 


_ Africa to a native rebellion which was routing a. 


poorly-trained army of conscripted peasants. 
Colonel Millan Astray, a highly decorated war hero 
who had served in the French Foreign Legion, 
convinced the Spanish high command to follow the 
French example and create an élite force of 
volunteer mercenaries. By royal decree of King 
Alfonso XIII, eight battalions were formed into the 
Spanish Foreign Legion, which by 1927, following 
900 combat operations, had successfully crushed 
the local rebels, capturing and killing their leader 
Abdel Krim. 

The Spanish Legion was in battle again during the 
Spanish Civil War when General Francisco Franco, 
who had succeeded Millan Astray as its CO, led it 
across the Straits of Gibraltar into the Spanish 


_ mainland to reinforce army garrisons that had risen 


against the Republic. The Legion was the 
spearhead of the nationalist forces as they moved 
up to encircle Madrid, and it grew to 18 battalions 
during the three-year conflict and suffered nearly 
8,000 casualties. Once installed in power as dictator 
of Spain, where he remained until he died of old - 
age 40 years later, Franco reduced the Legion down 
to 13 battalions and returned it to Africa. 


Criminal hideout 


Spain's Legion became a hideout for all types of 
exiles, Criminals and misfits, taking in volunteers 
which the French Foreign Legion had refused, and 
following World War II the Legion accepted former 
members of the German SS into its ranks. 
Elements of the French pied noir Organisation 


_ Algerie Secrete (OAS), who conspired in a coup 


against President de Gaulle when he decolonised 
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Real buglers still sound reveille in the 
Spanish Legion, which is determined to 
preserve its character as a rugged fighting 
force. Their desert green uniforms are 
worn open to the chest, many Legion- 
naires sport beards and the unit remains 
wrapped in the mystique of the ‘Lover of 
Death’. During Easter’s Holy Week, a 
company of the Legion parades in Mala- 
ga’s religious procession, carrying their 
crucified patron saint ‘El Cristo de la 
Buena Muerte’ (literally translated as 
‘The Christ of the Good Death’). 

During my time in Ronda I made a bet 
with a Lieutenant who had spent his life 


French north Africa, also joined the Spanish Legion. 

With Franco's death and the return of democracy 
in 1975, Spain pulled out of the Sahara as King 
Hassan of Morocco led his ‘Green March’ to claim 
the territory. The Legion had made a traditionally 
good account of itself in a previous war with 
Morocco during the 1950s, but this time Morocco 
used unarmed civilians to march on the land. 


Communist enemies 


Old enemies of the Legion such as the Spanish 
communist party called for its disbandment but the 
Spanish army insisted on retaining it, and when 
Spain joined NATO the General Staff decided to 
assimilate the Legion with other élite units in the 
Western alliance by turning it into a rapid 
deployment force similar to the French Foreign 
Legion's 2 REP. The first fully airborne-qualified 
battalion of the Legion was formed in 1988 as the 
Bandera de Operaciones Especiales de la Legion 
(BOEL). 

Despite its relatively recent origins, the Legion is 
weaned on ancient Spanish military traditions. All of 
its regiments are named after Spanish Generals of 
the 16th century (for example, Tercio Alejandro 
Farnesio, Tercio Don Juan de Austria, Tercio Gran 
Capitan and Tercio Duque de Alba), when Spain's 
army was the mightiest in Europe. The terms 
tercios and banderas, which are used to designate 
the Legion's regiments and battalions, are also 
taken from medieval Spanish military vocabulary. 
The Legion's insignia of the crossed pike, arquebus 
and crossbow symbolise the weapons of the old 
tercios, and BOEL’s badge superimposes a special 
forces’ dagger upon the traditional insignia. 


The names and insignia of the Legion hark 
back to the zenith of Spanish military power 
in the 16th century. The tercios are named 
after commanders who fought against the 
Dutch revolt. 


in the Legion, rising up through the 
ranks. He promised me that if I memor- 
ised the words to the Legion’s song | 
would be given the famous cap with the 
red tassle. He handed it to me over coffee 
in the canteen on my last day there as I re- 
cited, “I am a man whom fate has 
wounded with the claw of a beast, I am 
the lover of death who seeks to tie the 
knot with such a loyal mistress as she.” 


The Legion's badge is the crossed pike, 
arquebus and crossbow: the weapons of the 
16th century Spanish soldiers, who were 
then regarded as the finest in Europe. The 
Legion’s unit pride would do the Duke of 
Parma proud. 


